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ON DRAMATIC THEORY IN THE NORTH FROM 
HOLBERG TO IBSEN 

I. Ludvig Holberg 
Ludvig Holberg is the first writer in the North, who has 
expressed himself somewhat fully about what he regarded as 
the proper form and content of drama. He, furthermore, left a 
considerable body of comedies, which enjoyed great and long- 
continued popularity, not only in the North but also in other 
countries ;i and his achievements were equally significant in 
other ways. The father of modern Danish and Norwegian 
literature became, through his comedies, also the founder of the 
national drama; and it was only through these that the enter- 
prize of a national theatre which was launched in Copenhagen in 
September, 1722, could be realized, and was realized. Holberg 
had no forerunners in the country of his birth or in the country of 
his adoption ; he inherited no dramatic tradition. In saying this, 
however, I hasten to mention the name of Mogens Skeel, who 
translated Moliere's Tartufe in 1666, and who was probably 
also the author of Grevens og Friherrens Comedie (The Comedy of 
the Count and the Baron) of the year 1678, written in imitation 
of Moliere.* The latter is a satire on the newly created nobles 
of the time of Christian V, and their silly efforts to aquire the 
graces of speech proper to the rank to which they had been 
elevated.* In the use of the vernacular and a native subject for 
drama Holberg's Den politiske Kandest^ber (The Political 
Tinker) is not, then, absolutely the first Danish comedy. But 
Skeel wrote nothing else so far as we know, and his comedy 
could not have been much known. Its priority to Holberg 

* Some of them are the most popular comedies on the boards in Copenhagen 
even to-day. 

* See Olaf Skavlan: Holberg som Komedieforfatter, 1872, p. 22, and espedally 
The Comedies of Holberg by O. J. Campbell, 1914, pp. 86-87. On satiric and 
comic poetry by Bergen authors about 1720 see Just Bing: Norsk Literafur- 
historie, 1904, p. 17. 
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would seem to be about the only importance that attaches to it. 
But isn't it possible that Holberg learned something from Peder 
Dass, the poet of Alstadhaug (Norway) ? The latter 's Nordlands 
Trotnpefi and his Dalevisen are masterly portrayals of the life 
and the people of Nordland. That the humor and the character- 
izations of these may have suggested possibilities to Holberg 
in the manner of his later comedies seems to me exceedingly 
likely. 

In September, 1722, the Danish Theatre (Danske Skueplads) 
was founded as a place at indrette og forestille Komedier i del 
danske Sprog.* The theatre was formally opened on Sept. 23 
by the performance of Moliere's Gnieren (L'Avare). Almost 
from the first, however, circumstances seemed to have selected 
Holberg as the one who was to take the leading part in the 
building up of a native Danish drama and theatre. Holberg had 
looked with disfavor upon the conduct of the theatre in No. 326 
Lille Gr^nnegade during the early months of 1722. He was not 
in favor of the plan of a repertory of French and German plays 
(they were mostly French) in Danish dress. He desired nothing 
less than to make the new enterprise the means of fostering a 
native drama. However, there were no native writers to furnish 
the needed plays. Nor had Holberg written any plays yet; but 
he had in 1719 published the first book of his incomparable Peder 
Paars, a satire on Danish life in the form of a parody of Virgil's 
Aeneid. There can be no doubt that those admirers who early in 
1722 encouraged Holberg to turn to the writing of comedies, 
had discovered in the characters, the situations, and the humor 
of Peder Paars the evidences of a great dramatic gift on the part 
of its author. Somewhat later he received the invitation to 
write for the new theatre, and he accepted; and on the occasion 
of the opening of the Danske Skueplads he presented it with 
five comedies: Den poUtiske Kandestfter; Den Vcegelsindede; 
Jean de France; Jeppe paa Bjerget; and Gert Westphaler} 

To write five comedies in eight months was a remarkable 
achievement, and two of Holberg's very best are in the number. 

• Dass Uved 1647-1709. 

* "To artange and present comedies in the Banish language." 
' The 5-act version. 
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And when these were published in the summer of 1723 we learn 
from the preface that he has ten more ready. All this becomes 
quite astounding when we bear in mind the lack of a tradition 
for native drama on which to build. Of course it is well known 
that Holberg was an admirer and student of Molifere, it has been 
shown that he knew the commedia delV arte of Italy,* and he 
knew the classics well. Thus he was familiar with much of the 
best of the comedy that held the boards in his day. But we may 
well question whether Holberg had any definite theories about 
the technique of drama and its traditions when he undertook 
the office of dramatist for the new theatre. It has been shown 
that Holberg's two first dramas were extensively changed for the 
first printed edition; DenVcegelsindede (The Fickle-minded One) 
was very loosely constructed as it first left Holberg's hands. 
And Den poUHske Kandestfter was cut down and changed in 
many places in the effort to give it a better form before it was 
printed in 1723.'' Also Gert Westphaler, was originally written 
as a five-act play; then it was rewritten as a one-act piece, in 
which the changes are so numerous that it is practically a new 
play. The general view that Holberg appears at the outset as a 
mature dramatist is hardly exact; and yet it is true in so far as 
there was no long period of apprenticeship. And in that con- 
nection I note again the fact that the first five comedies were 
published in their revised form less than a year from the time 
they were completed in the first form; and that at the end of 
that same year, along with his other duties, he has ready ten new 
comedies.* Writing so rapidly as he did in 1722 and the first 
half of 1723, fifteen comedies in a year and a half, most of these 
fifteen must have been practically improvised. The result is 
numerous contradictions and irregularities. In Jeppe paa 
Bjerget the minister is sometimes called Jesper, sometimes Paul; 
in Den Vmgelsindede the weather is both bad and good at the 

' See Campbell, 1. c, pp. 139-196. See also Hans Briz: Edda, zi, pp. 120- 
145. 

' See also C. C. Werlauff : Bistoriske Anfegndser til Ludwig Holbergs atten 
f^stt LysfspU, 1858, p. 25, and especially Skavlan, 1. c, pp. 130-133. 

' These are: Den EUevte Juni, Barselstuen, Dei Arabiske Ptdver, Julesiuen, 
Mascarade, Jacob von Tyboe, Ulysses von Ithacia, Kildereysen, Melamfe and 
Vdm Haved og Hale. 
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same time; certain plays are so loose in structure that, when 
later he revised them for the printed edition, whole scenes had 
to be omitted; they had no connection with the main action. 
This is the case with Den Vagelsindede and Barselstuen (The 
Lying-in Chamber). Some of these scenes were later used in 
other plays. All this would seem to show that Holberg at the 
outset, that is in 1722, had no very fixed theories as to the best 
dramatic form, but that during the year from the summer of 
1722 to the summer of 1723 he developed a theory and a practice 
concerning the best form of comedy for his purpose. And this, 
as we know, was not at all in complete accord with the doctrine 
of his time. And it is a matter of much interest to note wherein 
he was independent. 

In a survey of Holberg's views of drama it would seem best 
to consider by themselves the years 1722-1728, and then sepa- 
rately the closing years of his life. The former are the years of 
his greatest productivity, all but one of his best comedies belong 
here, twenty-eight in all; the latter period comprises his last six 
comedies and the dramaturgic letters of the last years of his life. 
With regard to the former I shall, however, be obliged to be very 
brief. His practice in the years 1722-1728 may in general be 
characterized by the acceptance of the doctrines of the time, but 
a use of the rules to stiit exigencies. He sets out by professing 
acceptance of these doctrines as practiced by the French, and 
he condemns the irregularity of the English writers in these 
matters. In Just Jusfesens Observations on the Comedies, 1723, 
he holds that it is essential for a writer of the drama to know 
the rules that ought to be observed. He praises the French 
comedy and critisizes the English for the simplicity of action in 
the former and the lack of it in the latter; and simplicity he 
considers to be as important in comedy as in tragedy. He pro- 
fesses to hold that the 5-act division is mere pedantry, but never- 
theless he is nearly always careful to practise it. Thus in Den 
lite Juni (The 11th of June) the Interlude is not counted as an 
act, for the play already has five acts; but he counts the Inter- 
lude in Kildereysen (The Journey to the Spring), in order that 
the play may be regular in respect to the five acts. In Uden 
Hoved og Hale (Without Head and Tail) there is a Prolog and 
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four acts, thus this, too, has 5 parts. In the German translation 
the Prolog was omitted to Holberg's great chagrin, for the piece 
was thereby reent fordcsrvet,* he says. He insists strongly on 
the three unities; his Ulysses of Ithacia was written to ridicule 
their violation. But in respect both to the unity of time and to 
the unity of place he allowed himself to interpret them in accord- 
ance with the requirements of his material. Jeppe paa Bjerget 
is a case in point; here the material required a longer time than 
24 hours. He disregards especially often the unity of place, but 
he covers over the fact as much as possible, by failing to desig- 
nate the place. He wishes to observe the unity of place, but he 
finds it impossible to do so. Sometimes he makes a change to 
bring the play in harmony with this unity. In Den poUtiske 
Kandest^ber, as originally written, the kollegium takes place in a 
wine-cellar; but in the second printed edition, 1724, it is trans- 
ferred to Master Hermann's own house, out of respect for the 
unity of place. In general, however, he disregards this unity. 
It is clear that Holberg recognizes the value of the rules, but he 
refuses to be bound slavishly by them. If his double purpose of 
education and entertainment seemed better realized by a differ- 
ent form, he would give it that form. 

Naar kun Tilskueme forn^ sig og ler 

Saa, ski^t mod Regleme, del dog Comoedie er. 

I shall pass now to some observations in his Epistles, 1748- 
1754. These epistles are of great importance and they are 
delightful reading even today. Their scope is limited only by 
Holberg's interest, and there would seem to have been nothing 
in the wide world that Holberg couldn't find interest in. There 
are 542 epistles in all, published in five volumes, of which I and 
IP" appeared in 1748, and the Vth after his death in 1754; the 
first 4 vols, of the original edition comprising 1862 pages, in- 
cluding 446 of the 542 epistles. In subject they range from such 
themes as "The Present Fashion in Women's Skirts" and 
"Why Cats are Superior to Dogs" to the latest "Discoveries in 
Science." He discusses agriculture, government, economics, 

• "utterly runied." 

»» The first 183 epistles. 
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education, philosophy, religion; he gives us his views about 
ancient literature, medieval life, music, art, modern manners. 
Kings, shoemakers, opera singers, fanatics and "pedants" are 
analysed as he sees them; a propos of the last, he finds that there 
are pedants in all classes and occupations, and rather less among 
schoolmen than among others. He has much to say about the 
miUtary; he evidently does not like them. I am not sure 
whether he likes the women, but he clearly finds them interesting, 
for it becomes necessary to devote many of the best epistles to 
them. To the student of Holberg a special value attaches to the 
epistles to-day because of the light they throw upon his personal 
affairs. We learn not only about the state of his health and his 
mode of living, but also why he willed his property to Sorj< 
Academy, and why he did not finish his History of Denmark. 
Literature was of course a major interest with Holberg, and the 
epistles contain a wealth of observations about his own author- 
ship and about his comedies. These epistles are often called 
forth by criticisms of the form of his comedies; they furnish us 
with the reasons why he wrote as he wrote, and what he held to 
be the best form in drama. I shall summarize observations in 
epistles 66, 180, 190, 238, 249, 360, 374, and some parts of his 
Autobiography. 

It wiU be convenient first to note briefly his ideas about the 
unities and the division into acts. He deals with these matters 
in Epistle 66, and again in 249 and in his Autobiography. In the 
first he mentions the fact that foreign critics have praised his 
comedies much, but that some of them point out faults as, 
1) that his characters are exaggerated; and 2) that unitas loci 
et temporis are not always observed. Answering the second he 
admits the necessity of the rule, and he calls attention to the fact 
that his Ulysses was written to show into what errors one may 
fall in violating those rules. Then he adds: "However, a good 
writer of comedies must not make himself such a slave of rules 
as to reject an excellent story and the most suitable materials 
for comedy. There are certain stories which offer the oppor- 
tunity for the best and the most delightful comedies, but which 
also are of such a nature that the unities of time and place can- 
not possibly be observed in them." Then instancing the neces- 
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sity for a freer treatment of such material in his own practice he 
justifies it by the great delight that the performance gave the 
audience. Wherever the subject permitted it he would observe 
the rules, as he had, he says, in Henrik og Pernille "som kan 
passere for en Plan, hvorefter ordentlige Commoedier b(ir 
indrettes."" And he adds: "Many a play does not deserve the 
name of a play, although all logical rules are observed in it. 
They are but conversations divided into acts and scenes, which in 
elegant style inform us about what took place in four or six hours 
in a certain place." And his concluding statement is that: "The 
matter is above all rules, the author should obey or not as his 
reason dictates." This seems to be nothing less than a break 
with that part of the rule which involves the first two unities. 
On the validity of the third unity, that of action, Holberg felt he 
could not insist too strongly. 

Regarding the division into acts he holds, in epistle 249, that 
five acts is the best plan upon which a drama may be con- 
structed. But in his Autobiography he has arrived at a different 
opinion; in discussing his Huus-Sp^gelse, one of his last plays, 
he speaks of its division into three acts and he says: som er 
den bekvemmeste Deling,^ og hvorved et Hoved-Siykke gj^res meest 
ordentlig. Now according to the view of the time, the five-act 
structure was the only proper one for serious drama (and this 
doctrine was practiced for a hundred and twenty-five years after 
that). That is, there was to be a division into five parts just as 
there were five phases in the action: exposition, rising action, 
climax, falling action, and catastrophe. But none of these five 
phases are in any written drama coextensive with the corre- 
sponding act; the complication that starts the action, so that 
the condition of repose is changed to one with a conflict going 
on, always takes place within the first act, say the middle of it 
or often somewhat nearer the beginning than that; and the 
catastrophe comes only in the last scene of the fifth act. Hence 
Holberg's view on five or three acts quoted above, which seems 
to be his final opinion, indicates, perhaps, that the five act 

" Which may pass (be considered) as a plan upon which regular comedies 
ought to be constructed. 

" "The most convenient division (way of dividing)." 
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division is not a valid practice, for there are really only three 
parts in a drama: the development, the climax, and the denou- 
ment, and corresponding to these, the three-act structure is the 
best one. I shall, of course, not go more into this point here. 

Regarding the criticism that he carried his characterizations 
into extremes I shall merely say that Holberg justifies his prac- 
tice by the necessities of the case: exaggeration is necessary for 
the desired effect. See discussions upon this, e.g., in N. M. 
Petersen: Den danske Litter aturs Historie, vol. IV, O. Skavlan; 
Holberg som Komedie Forfatter, pp. 147-150, and other Holberg 
literature. 

Under the title "About the Correct Judging of Plays," 
Epistle 190, Holberg speaks somewhat fully of the decline of 
literary taste. "Judging from the translated plays," he says, 
"it would seem that the art had died with Molifere." He is 
severe in his criticism of the French for their loud applause of 
Destouches. The cool reception recent French comedies have 
received in Denmark speaks well for Danish taste, he considers; 
it has not been spoiled, he feels, as has French taste. He himself 
reads most of the new plays, but he finds it a difficult thing to 
do, and the chief effect of it is that he has come to think more 
highly than ever of Plautus and Moli^re. "One may say that 
from the Age of Plautus to Moliere, a round number of 2,000 
years, no significant (anseeligt) play has come to light." "For, 
so far as the comedies of Terence are concerned, I am not of the 
same opinion as those who make so much ado about them, even 
to the point of preferring them to the plays of Plautus. For 
that wit, that gayety {den Geist, den Festivitet), which is the soul 
of a comedy, and which gives life to the very theatre is lacking 
here." Holberg, here, as always, emphasizes the necessity of 
practical experience of the theatre for a right judgment of 
drama "Noone can judge a play unless he has made a study of 
the theatre and observed by experience what effect a comedy has 
on the stage." Of those who sit at home and write criticisms of 
plays without having seen them played he says: "These can 
judge only of style, moral sentences, and the regularity of a 
piece; and yet experience teaches us that a comedy which is 
composed in accordance with all academic rules is yet not a 
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comedy. For many a play, which in the reading appeared to be 
of little consequence, has proved most effective on the stage. 
The importance and the validity of a play is not based on the 
criticisms of learned journalists, but on the applause of the 
audience." Holberg is the first writer in the North to emphasize 
these things, that the presentation on the stage is the real test, 
its effectiveness in the acting is the criterion of its worth. Now 
to be sure a play as a form of literature which presents life in 
terms of action depends for its success, as a play, on the appeal 
that it has to the audience. Holberg wrote with two aims 
always in view: to educate and to amuse. But here the two are 
really one, for success in the former depends on how successful 
he at the same time is in entertaining the listeners. But in thus 
emphasizing here, and elsewhere, the regard for the applause 
of the auditors he is, no doubt, in danger of permitting his con- 
cern for and his practice in reference to the second purpose to 
run counter to the first, and so in a measure to abandon his 
educative purpose in the effort to give his audiences that which 
should amuse and hold them. And Holberg is aware of this 
danger, for he at once adds: "When I say the auditors I mean 
only those who have a natural and unspoiled taste." And he 
observes that it is applause of this kind that has stamped its 
approval upon MoliSre's comedies and his own comedies at the 
Danish Theatre, whereas most other translated pieces were not 
able to maintain themselves. But the reservation that he has 
made, you see, is a very important one. The author himself 
must be the judge of how far he is to seek the applause of the 
audience, what part of his public must be considered. Of course 
he distinguishes between intelligent applause which applauds 
art, and vulgar applause which responds to anything that 
amuses. And he distinguishes between good natural taste on 
the one hand, and acquired taste on the other, which may often 
be bad. Hitherto the taste in Denmark has been good, he says; 
but he does not feel secure for the future. He sees about him 
now and then evidences that in literary matters the taste is 
becoming depraved; that which is French is given approval, 
though it may have no merit whatever. 
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If Holberg here and elsewhere seems to aim his criticisms 
specifically against French plays and Parisian taste, it is not in a 
spirit of hostility to French writers^ where he found both that 
which was excellent and that which had no merit. It is prompted 
by the consciousness that there is evidenced in Denmark at the 
time, 1748, a tendency to turn uncritically to French models, a 
condition which he found harmful to native drama and Danish 
literary culture in general. Some months later this tendency 
has evidently taken more definite shape in spite of his efforts to 
stem it; thus in Epistle 249 he speaks of the change of taste, and 
he mentions the type of plays that now seem to find favor {The 
Magic Bowl, Vulcan's Staff, The Oracle). "You may see that in 
these matters I speak from the same motives as in other matters, 
that I always work with the aim of raising the standard of taste 
among my countrymen; for this has been my chief desire in 
most of my writings." "Comedies have two purposes (Sigter), 
namely to entertain and to instruct at the same time." In 
connection with this, the educative value of the stage, he says in 
Epistle 392: "As a comedy is a school for the whole nation, so 
plays may also serve as a school for the young. For the presen- 
tations and performances which are given by living persons are 
capable of producing far-reaching effects in the characters of 
those witnessing it, since in its acting one sees oneself reflected 
better than in the examples one may read in history." 

In the last pages of his Autobiography he touches upon a 
great variety of questions connected with the traditional doc- 
trine about drama. I shall select a few of his observations. 
There is, for example, the notion that a comedy will not do unless 
the persons of it consist of "marquises and cavaliers." "One 
must say," he says, "that when the characters are well enacted 
the station in life represented by the persons is of no importance; 
it is but a silly French notion (Grille), which it is not necessary to 
observe, any more than the rule that a play must deal with love 
and end in a marriage. The rules for our thoughts and activities, 
our writing and our living, ought to be our common sense {den 
sunde fornuft) and not a nation's fleeting fancy {en flygtig 
nations Phantasie). I do not observe rules, however universal 
(almindelige) they are, when I find that they are not well 
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founded. I have, therefore, often recommended verse without 
rime, and that tragedies may be written in prose." He has tried 
to pave the way, he says, for other writers of comedies to throw 
off the yoke which the unfounded custom of our time has laid 
upon our writers. Specificially about the convention that the 
action in a comedy must revolve about a love-affair and end in 
marriage, he calls attention to the absence of love in many of his 
own best comedies. Of Huus-Sp^gelse he says: "in the whole 
play there is no talk of love, and what is even more, no female 
character has any part in it. What would a French writer say if 
he heard that a comedy had been so constructed? He would 
exclaim: 'a comedy without a woman in it is nothing less than a 
carriage without wheels!' " However, he did this only as an 
experiment; he says, "for, after all, the women of a play are the 
chief magnets to attract an audience." While he has written 
over thirty comedies, he has not tried his hand at tragedy, and, 
he adds, he has no inclination for it, "for I am repelled {vcem- 
tnes) by all that is affected, and set on stilts, as it were." 

If Holberg had felt himself called upon to turn to tragedy we 
may be sure that also here he would have sought to pave the way 
for a more natural form of expression; he recommended prose as 
a vehicle of tragedy equally valid with the Alexandrine. He 
disliked bombast and the grand style, and I am inclined to think 
he would have found that suitable subjects for tragedy are not 
the exclusive possession of high personages. In short, Holberg 
is far ahead of his time in his theories about drama. We may 
say, I think, that in some points he is a hundred years ahead of 
his time." 

May 4, 1922 George T. Flom 

(To be continued) 

" Of recent Holberg literature I may here mention especially the article 
by Hans Brix in TUskueren for September, 1922, pp. 165-181 : particularly 
significant is the fact that Brix points out how much in the five first comedies 
is taken from Holberg's Peder Poors, pp. 167-169. In connection with the 
question of sources Francis Bull's artide in Hoiberg-Aarbogen, 1921, should 
of coxtrse be mentioned. 

The last book on the subject that has come to my hand is one entitled: 
Den danske Komedies Oprindehe. Om SkuespUpladsen og Holberg, by Eiler 
NystrjJm, Copenhagen and Christiania, 1918. Pp. 248. 



